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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

No. I. 



JUNE, 1837. 



Article I. 
ADDRESS TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 

I. REMOVAL OF THE SOCIETY. 

Our friends are already apprized of the society's removal 
from Hartford to Boston ; a step rendered necessary by the 
death of our lamented coadjutor, William Watson, and desir- 
able on account of the greater facilities which our present lo- 
cation will furnish for prosecuting the work to which we are 
devoted. 

Mr. Watson, one of the most ardent and indefatigable la- 
borers in the cause of peace that we have ever known, was 
the mainspring of our operations in Hartford. He had started 
the Advocate of Peace on his own responsibility a year before 
we selected that place for the seat of our movements ; and, 
rinding him disposed to make great efforts and sacrifices for its 
continuance, and the work itself executed with much taste, 
and edited with uncommon ability, we adopted it as our organ, 
and merged in it our former periodical, the Calumet. The 
bureau of the society must necessarily be where its organ is 
published ; and as the zeal of Mr. Watson had rallied around 
him in Connecticut a large number of able and effective co- 
adjutors, there was little difficulty in selecting on the spot a 
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set of executive officers to whose hands the management of 
our concerns could be entrusted with entire confidence. The 
result is before the public. The society has prospered, during 
the two years of its location at Hartford, beyond all former 
experience ; and its friends owe a tribute of respect and grati- 
tude, not only to their departed fellow-laborer, but to the gen- 
tlemen associated with him in the supervision of its affairs; one 
of whom, the Rev. Gustavus F. Davis, D. D., late pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Hartford, has also gone to receive 
from the God of peace the rewards promised to the peace- 
maker. 

We trust, however, that the cause will lose nothing by the 
society's removal to Boston. It is obviously the best place 
for the seat of our operations that can be found in America. 
The focus of business, intelligence and religious influence to 
all that section of our country where the deepest interest has 
been taken in this cause, the metropolis of New England offers 
very peculiar facilities for the prosecution of our enterprise. 
It is a sort of moral observatory and light-house to the nation ; 
and from its past services in the cause of liberty, benevolence 
and reform, we may confidently expect much aid in the great 
work of universal and permanent peace. This resting-place 
of the Pilgrims was the cradle of foreign missions, the tem- 
perance reform, and many other enterprises that are now ral- 
lying the wise and the good in all parts of our country, and 
blessing the nation and the world. Here was blown in 1814 
the first blast that roused the friends of peace in our own and 
other lands, to the claims of this long-neglected cause ; and 
the venerable man who blew those angel-notes of universal 
peace and love, still lingers among us to rejoice in the prog- 
ress and brightening prospects of an enterprise to which he 
devoted the best energies of his life. We trust that the man- 
tle of Elijah has fallen upon more than one Elisha ; and from 
the tried and able friends of our cause, clustered in larger num- 
bers around this city than any other place in America, we 
expect such aid in the publication of our periodical, and such 
support in our general operations, as will more than justify the 
society's removal. 
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II. PERIODICAL OP THE SOCIETY. 

This work, conducted hitherto with such ability as to com- 
mand a high degree of respect on both sides of the Atlantic, 
must of course pass into other hands. Whether it will con- 
tinue to deserve the reputation it has won, it is not for us to 
predict ; but, with the aid of former contributors to its pages, 
and additional assistance from men of learning, taste and talent 
in this region pledged to our cause, we shall hope to render it 
even more useful to common, and not less interesting to culti- 
vated minds. 

We contemplate no special change in the work, except in 
making it more strictly the organ of our society, and a more 
faithful chronicler of efforts in our cause through the world. 
We shall aim to keep our readers informed, not only of what 
is thought on the subject of peace, but of what is done for the 
spread of its principles ; and, for this purpose, we shall occa- 
sionally quote from contemporary journals and other works, 
enough to mark the favorable change which we believe to be 
silently, yet steadily going on in the public mind beyond the 
sphere of efforts made by the plighted friends of this enterprise. 
The work, however, will retain the same general features, and 
be devoted still to the discussion of important topics connected 
with our cause, to brief notices of current publications in- 
volving more or less of our principles, and to general intelli- 
gence concerning the civil and political affairs of the world. 

Our principles are known ; and for the defence and propa- 
gation of these principles, we shall plant ourselves upon the 
word of God, and call upon the community to look at the sub- 
ject in the light which beams from his throne. We believe 
the time has fully come for a direct, earnest, decisive appeal 
" to the law and to the testimony ; " and to this test we would 
bring the great questions involved in our cause, and keep the 
public mind grappled to the subject until its main points are 
all settled in accordance with the Christian's only standard of 
truth and duty. 

It must come to this ; and the sooner, the better. Here is 
the hinge of the whole subject. It is with us a question not 
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so much of policy as of conscience. It is a branch of our 
religion. It belongs to the higher ethics of Christianity. The 
argument from expediency is very strong ; but the argument 
from Christian duty is irresistible. Here is the pivot of this 
cause. If peace be not an enterprise strictly evangelical, its 
principles a part of the gospel, its duties an element of our 
religion, essential to the full and perfect development of Chris- 
tian character, we are prepared to abandon it forthwith for 
work more appropriate to our high and holy calling ; but, if it 
is, then must we insist upon restoring this long lost pleiad to 
the primitive constellation of Christian graces, and press upon 
every follower of Christ the obligation of cultivating this grace, 
and laboring to render peace, just as he does repentance and 
faith, co-extensive with the prevalence of Christianity itself. 
We shall not overlook other views of this subject ; but what- 
ever rays of light may come from reason or history, we would 
concentrate in this grand focus of our cause. We wish to look 
at war as the apostles did, as Jesus Christ himself did, as a God 
of infinite purity and love still regards it. We would hold it 
up before the mirror of the gospel, and reflect upon the whole 
community a just and startling image of its guilt as a mass of 
abominations in the sight of God. If he has legalized, in any 
case, its arts and intrigues, its falsehoods and deceptions, its 
pollutions and cruelties, its atrocities and horrors, its ferocious 
outrages upon the dearest rights and interests of mankind, its 
reckless trampling on all the laws of earth and heaven, its 
glaring contradictions of the spirit and precepts of the New 
Testament, we will relinquish our ground ; but, if not, we shall 
call upon the Christian, as he reveres God, or loves man, to 
rally beneath the stainless banners of peace, and take bis stand 
upon the everlasting gospel against this legalized system of 
vice, and crime, and wholesale mischief. ] 

We design to pursue a liberal course. On all the points of 
this great subject, we shall open our pages to a fair and full 
exhibition of both sides ; and, while devoting our chief attention 
to those principles which we believe to be taught in the gos- 
pel, we shall dwell, as much as our limits will allow, upon 
topics like the following : 
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Physical evils of war. These are never denied ; but none 
among us have any adequate conception of their extent and 
severity ; — its waste of property, its havoc of human life, and 
the sufferings attendant on marches, or heaped upon the field 
of battle, or crowded into hospitals and camps. We mean not 
to declaim, but to give well authenticated facts and statistics. 
It would be of little use to stop with the most graphic deline- 
ation of such evils ; but some view of them is requisite to 
break the popular lethargy of ages, and furnish materials for 
argument, and motives to effort. 

Political evils. The nature and extent of these are little 
suspected, and mistakes are widely prevalent concerning war 
as the supposed guardian of our rights ; and we shall, therefore, 
endeavor to show, that it has ever been a deadly foe to the 
welfare of nations, the origin and support of aristocracy, des- 
potism, and every species of oppression, the worst of all obsta- 
cles to the progress of liberty and political reform. 

Social evils. Of these, few among us have any thing like 
an adequate conception ; and on this point, as upon others, 
we shall bring facts to illustrate the influence of war upon the 
happiness of families and communities, the endless variety of 
personal, domestic and social miseries which necessarily follow 
in its train. Ample materials are at hand ; and we hope ere- 
long to have a series of tales founded on fact, like those on 
temperance, which shall give a juster and more vivid impres- 
sion of these evils than we could get without the anguish and 
desolation of actual experience. 

Moral and spiritual evils. These far outweigh all the 
other evils of war ; and we shall, therefore, hope to bestow 
upon them special attention, and to present such facts and 
views as will be likely to reach the hearts of those who are 
toiling, in various enterprises of benevolence and reform, to 
enlighten the ignorant, reclaim the vicious, and send salvation 
through the world. 

Pretexts and occasions of war. These are extremely va- 
rious, and ought to be fully exposed. History records few, if 
any wars that were strictly defensive ; and the broadest prin- 
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ciples for which the advocates of self-defence contend, would 
not justify more than one war in a thousand that have scourged 
our world. Rulers wait for inciting occasions, and then find 
or feign plausible pretexts for their schemes of avarice, ambi- 
tion or revenge. Public opinion has come to demand a reason 
for bloodshed ; and even Napoleon used to plead the necessity 
of his wars, and to represent himself as fighting only in defence 
of his rights, or redress of his wrongs. 

Causes which still sustain the custom of war ; — some im- 
bedded in the depravity of mankind ; others diffused through 
the literature of the world ; still more found in the wrong edu- 
cation of children, in the practical heresies of the church on 
this subject, and in a multitude of false and pernicious maxims 
extensively prevalent even among the wise and the good. 
We shall aim our heaviest blows at these things as the very 
root of this mighty Upas of crime and wo. 

Correction of mistakes. We confess our surprise at the 
number and seeming inveteracy of mistakes in the community 
respecting our principles, our aims, and our measures. We see 
in them little " malice prepense ; " but, as they deter not a 
kw from aiding our cause, and even from lending an ear to its 
claims, we shall correct these mistakes as well and as fast as 
we can. 

Possibility of abolishing the custom of war ; — a topic of 
vital importance ; for nearly all who stand aloof from our 
cause, or lend it only a feeble and fitful aid, are more or less 
skeptical about its feasibility. If we can convince them that 
the object is attainable, and let them see how it can be accom- 
plished, we shall confidently expect the cheerful and efficient 
cooperation of multitudes who wish us success, but deem it 
impracticable. A point so fundamental, we shall examine with 
all possible care, and endeavor to show that our object can be 
attained with absolute certainty by the right use of those means 
which God has appointed for the purpose, and in no other 
way. 

The means requisite. Here is the turning point in prac- 
tice ; and we shall hope to show what can and should be done 
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for the spread of peace, along with Christianity, over the whole 
earth. We shall not abstain from urgent appeals to the patriot 
and the philanthropist ; but we shall address ourselves more 
especially to Christians, as the chosen co-workers with the 
God of peace in this great evangelical enterprise, and strive to 
rivet upon their consciences the obligation of promoting it as 
a part of their religion, and as absolutely essential to the world's 
entire and thorough conversion. Here is our strong-hold ; and 
this point we design to discuss more than any other. 

Safety of pacific principles. This we fully believe ; but 
the mass of people in Christendom, we presume, are ready to 
scout the idea as a dream of delusion bordering on madness. 
The principle of armed self-defence has been tried with a ven^ 
geance ; and for five thousand years it has filled the earth with 
carnage, devastation and wo. We can hardly conceive of a 
course productive of more mischief; and common sense would 
decide, that it is high time to try some other expedient for the 
protection of human rights and interests. No nation has ever 
yet acted upon the strict principles of peace ; but these, wher? 
ever put to a fair test by individuals or small communities, 
have been in every case a much surer defence than the sword. 
The world has yet to learn the wonderful efficacy of these 
principles ; and we shall bring arguments and facts to prove 
them, even in their utmost extent, far safer than the present 
war system founded on the fatal error, that preparation for 
war is the best means of preventing it ; a maxim which oc- 
casions fifty wars where it prevents one, and does more than 
almost all other causes to perpetuate a system which has con- 
verted Christendom into a vast amphitheatre of barracks. 

Here is a wide range of subjects ; and not a few of them 
are of such importance and magnitude as to require, for their 
full discussion, volumes instead of brief articles. We com- 
mend these topics to the special attention of our correspon- 
dents, and solicit their aid in bringing them satisfactorily before 
the public. We need more space for them than the present 
size of this work will afford ; but we shall take them up as our 
limits may allow, and the exigences of our cause require. Our 
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periodical will probably be enlarged as soon as practicable, and 
perhaps issued once a month ; but, for special reasons, no 
change can well be made before the close of the current 
year. 

III. REVISED CONSTITUTION. 

This will speak for itself; but we cannot refrain from a few 
words of explanation on the point of its recognising all war as 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel. 

This step is less a change than a distinct avowal of senti- 
ments long cherished. The society has never taken any 
ground at variance with this position ; it has merely left the 
point for its members to settle, each for himself, in the light of 
revelation ; while the tone of its appeals, the drift of its meas- 
ures, and the deep-seated convictions of its leading friends, 
have always been against every species of war as repugnant 
to the Sermon on the Mount. 

In recognising this principle as the basis of our society, we 
have acted merely as the organs of those who take the deepest 
interest in the cause of peace. Nearly all its prominent friends, 
in spite of their own early prejudices, and the force of public 
opinion, have been brought upon this high ground, not by the 
ultraism of the age, nor yet by the impulses of a blind or vis- 
ionary enthusiasm, but by a calm, prayerful examination of 
the gospel. We have found few persons of lower views that 
would or could labor in our service with much zeal or success ; 
and the cause has thus been thrown for support upon the ad- 
vocates of total abstinence from war. Several of the highest 
ecclesiastical bodies in New England, — Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists and others, — representing large and very 
influential portions of the Christian community, have almost 
unanimously passed resolves, declaring all war contrary to the 
spirit of the gospel. The same has been done, to some 
extent, in other parts of our country. Most of the peace 
societies, formed within the last year or two, have adopted this 
principle ; and some of them have refused to become auxiliary 
to us, because we had in our constitution taken no ground on 
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this vexed question. Not a few of our best friends could not 
in conscience join a society that did not recognise this principle 
as its basis ; and thus were we driven to the necessity, if we 
would faithfully represent the best friends of our cause, and in- 
sure its continued prosperity through their cooperation, of taking 
the course we have. 

We fully believe, too, that this is the right ground. So we 
read the gospel ; and, if our Saviour did teach the principle of 
forgiving injuries, of loving even our enemies, and not resist- 
ing evil, but overcoming it only with good, as applicable alike 
to individuals and nations, we cannot be too soon in bringing 
his whole church upon this high and broad ground of primitive 
Christianity. It is a momentous question ; and it must be de- 
cided in the light of the gospel alone, and the result be woven 
into the character and habits of all that profess to be followers 
of the Prince of peace. 

Nothing short of this can make the peace reform thorough 
and effectual, or furnish sufficient motives to effort in this cause. 
If we admit the lawfulness of defensive wars, the staunchest 
stickler for the present war-system of Christendom will tell us 
he asks nothing more, and will urge the plea of self-defence to 
justify any war that cupidity, ambition or revenge may demand 
for their gratifiction. There is little need of an association like 
ours to convince a Christian community that wars of avowed 
aggression or revenge are utterly wrong ; but, if we call upon 
them to inquire whether the whole war-system in its best form 
is not rotten to the core, and whether the gospel does not con- 
demn every species of war as a tissue of robbery and murder 
with which its votaries can consistently have nothing to do 
in any way, we propose a definite, momentous question to be 
carried out into practical results extensive as the world, and 
lasting as time. Decide this question against all war as con- 
trary to the spirit and aims of the gospel ; get this principle 
to be regarded, like repentance or faith, as a part of our re- 
ligion ; and, by thus identifying peace with Christianity, you 
do all that can be done for the spread of the former co-ex- 
tensive with the latter. This is just the object of our cause ; 
2 
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and we hope never to cease from our efforts until we see peace, 
as an element of our religion, going hand in hand with the gos- 
pel over the whole earth. 

Still we do not expect materially to change our course. 
Our influence has always gone against the whole war-system ; 
and we shall only continue our past efforts with a more distinct 
avowal, and a more direct vindication of the views we have all 
along entertained. The work of general reform is necessarily 
slow ; we can expect no person to come at a single leap over 
ground which we have ourselves been years in traversing ; and, 
while we hold up to the public view what we conceive to be 
the teachings of the Bible on this subject, we shall seek merely 
or mainly to furnish materials for a right conclusion, and then 
leave our friends to work it out for themselves. We ask them 
not to embrace our principles because they are ours, but to 
satisfy themselves by bringing these principles to the test of 
the gospel. We wish not to dogmatize, but to inquire and dis- 
cuss. We mean not to be belligerent for peace. We design 
to wield no weapons but truth and love. We shall hope to 
be frank, but liberal ; firm, yet conciliatory. We disavow a 
Procrustean spirit ; we have no iron bedstead on which we in- 
tend to put honest minds to the rack ; but we shall invite all 
the friends of God and man to a kind and fair consideration of 
this whole subject in the light of a common guide. We shall 
denounce none merely for not coming fully up to our views ; 
but we shall urge all to follow faithfully the light they have, 
and to lend us their aid in abolishing a custom which they re- 
gard, equally with ourselves, as the greatest sin and curse of 
Christendom. Our object is a common one ; and no diversity 
of opinion respecting the lawfulness of wars called defensive, 
should keep us from cordially uniting our prayers and efforts in 
this great work of a world's pacification. 

IV. PLAN OF OPERATION. 

On this important point we wished to dwell at some length ; 
but we must reserve it for a future occasion, and shall for the 
present merely say, that we seek to effect such a change in 
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public opinion as shall secure a right and universal application 
of the gospel to the intercourse of Christian nations. This is all 
we shall ever attempt ; it is all that human instrumentality can 
do ; and, when we have thus applied God's only remedy to this 
deep and dreadful gangrene of our race, we must, in faith and 
prayer, leave the result with Him who 'hath the hearts of all 
so entirely in his hands, that he can turn them even as the rivers 
of water are turned.' 

For the production of such a change in public sentiment, we 
would set at work, and keep at work, all the mainsprings of 
moral influence, — the pen and the tongue, the press and the 
pulpit, the church, the family, the Sabbath school, all semina- 
ries of learning, all the great nurseries of knowledge and char- 
acter in Christendom. 

Thus we propose to reach the public mind only through the 
ordinary channels of influence. We seek reform with as little 
agitation as possible. We wish to effect a peaceful change on 
this subject by the moral suasion of the gospel addressed to the 
community in ways to which they are already accustomed. 
This has been our uniform course. We have first obtained the 
sanction of our highest ecclesiastical bodies ; our agents are ex- 
pected invariably to act in concert with pastors ; and we pray for 
such measures of wisdom and grace from on high, as will enable 
us to deserve the continuance of their cheerful cooperation in 
this great work assigned to his church by the Prince of peace. 

We cannot well give in few words a better view of the agen- 
cies we wish to enlist in our cause, than by the following extract 
from a very brief tract which the society issued the past year 
as a manifesto of its principles, aims and measures : 

' Public opinion is the mistress of the world ; and, could it through 
all Christendom be arrayed against this custom, as it is in New Eng- 
land against the kindred practice of duelling, such a public opinion 
would soon restrain rulers from settling their disputes by powder 
and ball. We can reach politicians solely or mainly through the 
people ; and, to imbue the latter with the spirit and principles of 
peace, we would use such means as the following: 

' 1. The Press, an engine of vast moral power; and we wish to 
hear its ten thousand tongues speak on this subject, in the ear of all 
reading communities, through books, and pamphlets, and tracts, and 
newspapers, and every class of periodicals. 
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'2. The Pulpit should cry aloud, and declare "all the counsel 
of God" concerning the guilt of war, and the obligations of peace. 
Ministers can, if they will, exert such an influence as would ere-long 
banish wars from every Christian country. We urge them all to do 
this by preaching peace as a part of Christianity itself. The living 
voice is needed to awaken inquiry; if ministers will not do this for 
their own people, special agents must be employed for the purpose ; 
and then the press alone can furnish nearly all that will be requisite 
to enlighten the public mind. 

'3. Peace Societies should be organized in some form (the sim- 
pler the better), wherever there is a sufficient degree of intelligence 
and interest on the subject to sustain them with vigor. Organization 
is indispensable to the success of any enterprise ; and we wish our 
friends to organize themselves in some way wherever they can with 
prospects of success. 

' 4. Christian Churches of every name should consider them- 
selves as societies divinely appointed for the universal spread of 
peace and good-will. Every church should examine this subject till 
their views are settled, and then tell the world plainly what they 
think respecting the incompatibility of war with their religion. This 
they owe to themselves, to the world, to the gospel itself, to their 
Master in heaven. They should also train up all under their care in 
the principles of peace, and pray much for its prevalence through 
the world. Let them all do merely these two things, and the wars 
of Christendom would soon come to an end. 

"5. We rely much on pious parents, on teachers in Sabbath schools, 
and instructers in all Christian seminaries of learning, from the higliest 
to the loviest. Here are the great nurseries of peace ; and in these 
must one day be trained up a generation of such peace-makers as 
will spontaneously keep the world in peace. 

'5. We look especially to pious women. Our main hope is with 
the young ; and their character is moulded by female hands. If they 
will infuse the principles of peace into the mind of every child under 
their care, wars must of necessity cease with the next generation.' 

Our system of measures cannot be sustained without funds, 
and personal efforts from the friends of peace. Our cause de- 
mands not indeed so much money as Home or Foreign Missions, 
but quite as much as tract operations in our own land. We 
need for the present, an average of one agent to every State in 
the Union ; and, besides gratuitously furnishing our periodical 
to those ministers who are pledged to preach on the subject of 
peace, it would cost nearly five thousand dollars to put a single 
tract at only one cent a-piece in every family in New England, 
and thirty thousand for the whole country. The community are 
strangely mistaken in seeming to suppose that this cause will 
take care of itself without funds. These are just as necessary 
here as in any other enterprise of benevolence or reform ; and 
the society were very moderate in saying, at their late anniver- 
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sary, that there will be needed the present year, ' at least ten 
thousand dollars for the support of lecturers, and the circulation 
of publications on peace.' 

Now, we ask the ambassadors of the Prince of peace, and 
all the sons and daughters of the God of peace, if they will not 
in every one of these ways lend the utmost aid in their power 
to a cause so closely linked, so perfectly identified with the 
best interests of mankind for time and eternity. We are only 
their organs in this work ; we can accomplish little, if any thing 
without their prompt and zealous cooperation ; and it remains 
very much with them to say how fast the wheels of this great 
and godlike enterprise shall be rolled forward the present year 
towards that more than golden era when ' swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks, and 
the nations learn war no more.' 



Article II. 
THE COST OF WAR. 



The incidental losses of war are from three to five times as 
great as its direct expenses ; and yet its ships, and fortifications, 
and arms, and ammunition, and other engines of death and de- 
vastation, cost an incredible amount of money. 

The expenses of a single war-ship in actual service are more 
than one thousand dollars a day ; and there are in Christendom 
between two and three thousand such ships. England lavish- 
ed upon Lord Wellington, for only six years' services, nearly 
$5,000,000. In twenty years from 1797, she expended an 
average of $ 1 ,143,444 every day — more than a million of dol- 
lars a day for war alone ; and in one hundred and twenty -seven 
years, her war-debt grew from less than Jive millions to more 
than tour thousand millions of dollars. She spent in our 
revolutionary war about $600,000,000; arid the wars of Chris- 
tendom, during only twenty-two years from 1793, cost barely 



